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CAUSES OF CERTAIN DIFFERENCES IN THE STYLES OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 



By MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 




N a country greatly diversified in its character, 
and thinly populated by peoples of various 
races and religions, it is natural, especially 
in the absence of good roads, that there 
should be considerable variety not only in 
the manners and customs and dress of the 
inhabitants of different districts, but also in 
the general aspect of their towns and villages. 
This is pre-eminently the case, in the pre- 
sent day, with regard to Syria and Palestine, 
where, under a foreign and powerless Government, which affords 
no security to its subjects, and no encouragement to commer- 
cial or manufacturing enterprise, a wonderfully mixed popula- 
tion exists, with no internal elements to favour its cohesion, and 
no powerful external influence to introduce or compel uniformity. 
Modern civilisation is, with praiseworthy zeal, spreading a 
uniform system of education and a network of railways over all 
the lands within its sway. Cities, towns, and villages, thus 
linked together, are growing rapidly, and becoming monotonously 
like unto each other, especially on their outskirts. Only in the 
old parts of such towns can individuality and special local in- 
fluence be discerned, while old customs and picturesque local 
costumes can only be met with beyond the reach of the railway 
or the School Board, which are by degrees making us all very 
much alike. 

Is picturesque variety incompatible with progress ? 
Everywhere in the West there is a tendency to follow fashion 
and repress individuality. Public opinion rules supreme, and 
compels at least a semblance of uniformity. 

In the East old customs are as imperious as new fashions 
are in the West. 

It is this tenacious preservation of old customs and traditional 
structure, and the absence of good roads, which cause each 
district to retain the distinctive character originally suggested 
by the configuration of the country and its immediate resources. 
The people thus unconsciously echo the diversity of the land, 
and this renders a tour through Palestine so especially interest- 
ing, even while the poverty and stagnation of the country must be 
deplored. There are no towns or villages or suburbs built by con- 
tract. They all seem to have grown naturally just where they 
were wanted. Building for speculation, or expressly for "letting," 
is opposed to Oriental sentiment, and would be useless, except 
in towns frequented by Europeans. Every native of the country 
aspires to live in his own house, or his own tent, or his mud 
hovel. There are no rows of private houses to be seen, nor any 
long ranges of suburban terraces or crescents, except on the 
hillsides, for the cultivation of fruit or of corn. 

Must all this be changed when the hoped-for time of reform 
and prosperity comes ? 

There is perhaps not another country in the world which in- 
cludes, within so narrow a compass, such a singular variety of 
natural features and of temperature, or which offers such strik- 
ing and sudden contrasts, as we find in Syria, including Palestine. 
In the north, the Lebanon, with its snowy peaks, its pines 
and cedars, its terraces of mulberry-trees, vineyards, and olive 
groves, and its poplar-planted valleys ; the great plain of 
Damascus, with its well-watered gardens of golden fruit girdling 
the city, and its numerous villages surrounded by cultivated 
fields, stretching away to the confines of the desert. 

In this district the villages are built chiefly of sun-dried bricks, 
and the gardens are surrounded by adobe walls. In Damascus 
the reception-rooms of the principal houses are built of marble, 
black basalt, and stone, and the walls are richly decorated with 
mosaics and glazed tiles, while the upper apartments are con- 



structed of crude bricks, supported in a framework of poplar 
stems. 

In the Lebanon the villages clustering round the numerous 
Maronite convents differ essentially from those which surround 
the residence of a Druse chieftain, and the people retain their 
distinct physical characteristics as well as their distinguishing 
costumes. 

A special description of the architecture of Damascus and the 
Lebanon must be reserved for another chapter. 

In Palestine itself there are two important plains, but it may 
be generally described as a land of hills and of mountains. The 
hills of Northern Palestine not only furnish good building stone, 
but many of them are well wooded, and afford timber for the 
builders ; consequently in the towns of this district we see houses 
built of stone, with flat terraced roofs supported on beams of 
wood ; but the southern hills produce no timber trees, and there 
is no wood for rafters, so the arch and the dome are resorted to, 
and these give a strange appearance of solemnity, and even 
dignity, to the towns in which they are exclusively used. 

Through this land of hills and mountains a world-renowned 
river, the Jordan, forces its way from north to south, rushing 
down through rocks tapestried with maiden-hair ferns, and 
through thickets of oleanders, to the deep fissure it has made, and 
on to the valley where, in a tropical temperature, in broad marshes, 
the papyrus grows wild, and rice-fields are cultivated. Straight 
through the Sea of Tiberias the river may be traced, and then it 
winds its sinuous way through the Ghor, far below the level of 
the Mediterranean, till it reaches, and is lost in, the mysterious 
Dead Sea. Only Bedawin and other dwellers in tents frequent 
this valley. 

When I first arrived in Palestine in 1855, I was well aware 
of the narrow limits of the land, and yet I recognised with 
continued surprise the apparent nearness of one familiar site 
to another. This was especially the case when I ascended, 
for the first time, the minaret on the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, and discovered that I could see not only the city of 
Jerusalem, with its countless domes, stretched out like a map 
beneath me on the west, but, from the opposite side of the 
minaret, looking eastward, beyond the wilderness of Judaea, 
the river Jordan and the Dead Sea (fourteen miles away, and 
three thousand nine hundred feet below my standpoint), with the 
long level range of the Moab Mountains in the background, 
stretching like a barrier as far as the sight could follow it from 
north to south. And beyond this barrier I remembered that 
there was no cultivated land nearer than that which is watered 
by the Euphrates. 

A year afterwards, from the same spot, I made the sketch 
engraved on the following page (Fig. 1). The rounded hill in the 
foreground is a spur of Mount Olivet. It is crowned by a 
small whitewashed oratory called " Kubbet esh Shuhada ;" that 
is, the Dome of the Witnesses. A few Mohammedan tomb- 
stones are clustered round it. The western and southern slopes 
of this hill are planted with olives, figs, and a few almond, 
apricot, hawthorn, and terebinth trees. The boundary walls 
are of unhewn stones, built up without mortar or plaster of any 
kind. The natural steps of the steep path between the walls 
are formed of limestone slabs in situ, and are especially 
characteristic of the mountain paths of the southern districts of 
Palestine. 

On the sunny afternoon when this sketch was taken the 
ground within those orchard walls was lightly tinged with 
green, by dwarf weeds and thorns and a few wild flowers, and 
the trees were in their full beauty, making the Mount look 
actually luxuriant in contrast with the wilderness of desolate 
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hills and unwatered glens extending beyond it to the shores of 
the Dead Sea. On those bare grey hills, with their deep purple 
shadows, there was not a sign of life or cultivation. The far- 
away mountains of Moab were tinged with a ruddy glow, the 
sky was brightly blue and clear, and the Dead Sea was quite 
colourless. Very often, however, it is as blue as the bluest of 
Italian lakes, and I have seen it look brighter than burnished 
gold. 

The whole of the southern district of Palestine, with the 
exception of the maritime plain, is composed of hills of some- 
what similar character. The hills of the lower range by the 
Dead Sea, being devoid of vegetation and somewhat conical in 
form, have been called by the Arabs the Tents of the Giants. 
The higher hills between Jerusalem and Hebron are more 
rounded, like Olivet, and are admirably adapted for terrace 
cultivation. The central ridge rises to a considerable height, 
and here are many summits and small expanses of tableland 
which command views, at the same time, of the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea. 

In ancient times, when the land was thickly inhabited, these 



hills were all terraced and carefully cultivated. Each one was 
crowned by a city or a village. On almost every hill-top are 
the remains of buildings to be found. Broken cisterns and 
ancient watch-towers, formed of enormous stones, are very 
numerous. 

I have collected from these hills many small cubes of lime- 
stone and black basalt, the remains of tesselated pavements, 
some of which are still firmly held together in a bed of cement. 
They are generally about three-quarters of an inch square ; 
but I have examples both larger and smaller. Only one face 
was made quite smooth and regular in outline. 

The population has now dwindled to such an extent that only 
about one- tenth of these ancient sites are occupied by modern 
villages, and a very small proportion of the terraces are now 
utilised. The only districts south of Jerusalem which can be 
said to be well cultivated are in the neighbourhoods of Hebron 
and Bethlehem, and this is rendered possible chiefly by the 
presence of water, and its careful storage in ancient pools of 
enormous dimensions. In some places winter torrents have 
washed down the earth from the hillsides into the glens, 




Fig. 1. — View from the Minaret on the Moimt of Olives, looking towards the Dead Sea. 



and where once corn grew, or the vine flourished, only bare 
slabs of stone are seen. Where the earth is better protected 
naturally, or where the solid rock has been laboriously cut 
away to make a bed for it, thistles and thorns abound, and in 
the spring-time many familiar wild flowers flourish. In the 
month of May I have gathered honeysuckles tinged with pink 
and yellow, salvias of many tints, and fragrant wild thyme. 
Constant vigilance is required to keep in safe condition the 
ordinary stone walls built along the edges of the terraces, 
especially in the seasons of rain. This kind of wall is pro- 
bably referred to in Proverbs xxiv. 30, 31: " I went by the 
field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding; and, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, . . '. 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down." It has been 
well said by Dean Stanley that "the very labour which was 
expended on these sterile hills in former times, has increased 
their present sterility. The natural vegetation has been swept 
away, and no human cultivation now occupies the terraces 
which once took the place of forests and pastures." 
There are truly no forests in this district now. On some of 



! the hills, however, not far from Hebron, nature is trying 
I patiently to make a forest, but in vain, for there are no pro- 
i tective forest laws to help her. A thick copse has spread 
over a wide expanse which was once covered with vineyards 
and orchards, and here may be found among the tangled 
brushwood resinous shrubs of many kinds, and evergreen " 
oak, and even the arbutus and wild pomegranate. But as 
fast as this copse grows the firewood sellers cut it down, 
and gladly convey loads of it, on donkeys, even as far as 
Jerusalem for sale, for there they can obtain the best price for 
it. The thorny burnet {Poterium sfiinosum) grows very freely 
among the rocks in uncultivated places round about Jerusalem, 
and on the Hebron hills ; it is used there very generally for 
heating ovens. I have seen stacks of this thorn, ten or twelve 
feet square, ready for sale ; and I have frequently heard the 
" crackling of thorns under a pot." The roots of old olive and 
fig trees are also greatly in demand for firing ; but there is no 
wood to furnish timber for building. This hill country of Judaea 
is literally a land of stone, and the people are necessarily either 
dwellers in tents or in caves, or in artificially constructed rock 
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chambers, or, what is much more general, in stone houses 
with vaulted roofs or domes. 

As to the origin of the dome I do not venture to speak ; but it 
is certain that when the Arabs, in the twelfth year of the Hejra 
(a.d. 634), entered Syria, and took possession of Damascus, and 
soon afterwards of Antioch and Jerusalem, in the name of their 
Prophet Mohammed, they found the whole country dotted with 
domed churches and baptisteries built under Byzantine influence, 
and generally constructed of columns taken from Greek and 
Roman temples. These columns, surmounted by arches with- 
out mouldings, were ranged in long straight aisles terminated 










Fig. 2. — A Peep over the Housetops, Jerusalem. 

by a dome-crowned apse, or formed into one or more circular 
arcades covered with a flat roof, with a dome in the centre. The 
Mohammedan conquerors, who adapted themselves with wonder- 
ful facility to their new surroundings, soon caused a large num- 
ber of these buildings to be purified, that they might be used as 
oratories, while others were, by the help of native workmen, 
converted into mosques ; and although Mohammed had expressly 
desired that mosques should be built of crude brick, and be of 
simple form and moderate height, yet when, in the eighth 
century, new mosques were required, Greek architects were 




compared a tall and beautiful woman to a stately dome-crowned 
structure. 

. The Arabic name for a dome or cupola is ICubbeh, and this 
term may also be applied to a tent, which it remotely resembles. 
The descendants of the dwellers in tents have become, by an 
easy transition, constructors of domes. They are now singularly 
skilful in the art of forming a dome or an arch. The modern 
city of Jerusalem is pre-eminently a city of domes and cupolas. 
There are no really native houses with any other kind of roof. 



Fig. 3. — Upper Stories of Houses on a Hillside in the Mohammedan 
Quarter, Jerusalem. 

employed to build them in the same style, and to adorn them 
with mosaics. 

At Medina, however, at the same period, a little more regard 
seems to have been paid to the Prophet's injunctions (although 
even there Coptic and Greek builders were employed), for it is 
recorded that when El Walid, the Khalif of Damascus, made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the Prophet, and saw the new mosque 
over it, he exclaimed, "Plow different is our building from 
yours ! " and the answer he received was, " We have built after 
the manner of mosques, and you have built after the manner of 
churches." 

That the sons of the desert who had settled in Syria delighted 
in the form of the dome is testified to by Arab poets, who have 




Fig. 4. — A -Latticed and Grated Window, Jerusalem. 

But this does not by any means produce a monotonous effect, for 
the houses are not built in regular rows or plots, and the surface 
of the hill on which the city stands being very uneven, buildings 
necessarily attain a picturesque variety of altitude. 

The domes, too, are very much varied in form, some being 
high and slightly tending to a point, others flattened at the top ; 
some are barrel-shaped, and even four or eight sided, but the more 
usual form is perfectly hemispherical. In illustration Fig. 2, 
which is a peep over the housetops in the Mohammedan quarter, 







Fig. 5. — Perforated Parapets, Jerusalem. 

examples of varieties occurring within a narrow compass may 
be seen. 

The base of the dome is always more or less concealed in 
domestic architecture by masonry, so that a flat space round it 
for walking upon may be secured. 

When an entirely flat roof is required the whole of the dome is 
covered in with rubble, and a pavement of cement is placed over 
it. To avoid overweighting the original roof, large inverted jars 
or flower-pots are sometimes fixed in the corners among the 
rubble. I visited many houses in Jerusalem, and was astonished 
to find that although the essential features in all of them were the 
same ; yet 1 never saw two houses which were really alike, either 
in outward appearance or internal arrangement. I often made 
sketches from the windows of the houses of my friends, especially 
in the Mohammedan quarter, and from every window I could see 
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a different view and some special feature of domestic architecture. 
There is an individuality about every building. Many of the 
houses in Jerusalem have been, I am told, occupied for centuries 
by successive generations of the same families. The premises 
on the ground floor of a good establishment are built round a 
court furnished with a large tank or cistern, and include a recep- 
tion-room for the master of the house, store-rooms, and accommo- 
dation for one or more horses. The upper floor, which in 
Mohammedan families is reserved for the harem, consists of a 
greater or less number of separate rooms, each with an entrance 
and dome-shaped roof of its own. A dome of one of the lower 
rooms is generally covered and paved, that it may be made 
available for walking on, and if possible space is found for 
another cistern, that no rain-water may be wasted— for there are 
no wells in the city. The rooms are very irregularly arranged, 
and they vary in height and size according to circumstances, 
being built one after the other as they are required (Fig. 3). 
Flights of steps, by which the upper rooms and the roofs may be 
reached, are generally built in the open air, and wherever places 
can be found for them. They often occupy narrow spaces be- 
tween the separate apartments. 

The interior of a domed chamber, when comfortably furnished 
with divans and cushions, has a very pleasing effect. There are 
various ways of treating the walls ; they, are generally white- 
washed, and sometimes stencilled, or ornamented with inscrip- 
tions. It is very usual so to connect them with the corner 
supports of the dome as to form recessed pointed arches, with 
cushioned divans between them, on three sides. One or more of 
these thick walls maybe pierced with windows or with cupboards, 
according to the position of the room. The court is often con- 
verted into a kind of garden, flower-pots being arranged round 
the cistern, and embedded in cement along the edge of low 
parapets. A gourd or a vine is often trained over lattice-work, 
and pinks and sweet basil are especially cherished. Windows 



facing the street are always protected by iron and wood 
work. Fig. 4 shows a characteristic unglazed window, with an 
example of the kind of ornamentation sometimes introduced by 
modern masons. The little circular ornamental opening above the 
window is very generally introduced in Mohammedan houses, 
and I am assured that these openings are made expressly for the 
benefit of the sparrows, that they may have pleasant resting- 
places. The bit of masonry used as an initial letter was about 
two feet below the window (Fig. 4) ; it probably lighted a stable. 

One of the most curious features in these houses is the intro- 
duction of pipes, three or four inches or more in diameter, made 
of common red flower-pot clay, arranged in various patterns, in 
the upper portions of stone walls, and also in the parapets which 
are sometimes built as a protection round the housetops (see 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 5). 

This practice is adopted chiefly on account of the high winds 
which prevail, and which would break down a wall in an exposed 
position, unless it were very strong, but the wind passes harm- 
lessly through these tubular bricks. There is also the advantage 
of not excluding the air altogether from the enclosed courts. 
The tubes are embedded in mortar, and can easily be placed so 
as to produce effective designs. 

The domestic architecture of Nablus resembles that of Jeru- 
salem, but a few of the modern houses, of entirely Oriental cha- 
racter, are much handsomer and larger than any to be found 
in Jerusalem of native origin. 

At Hebron it is also necessary to use domed roofs, but as flat 
roofs are highly valued there, for sleeping on in the summer, 
many of the domes are closed in by masonry. As the houses are 
often three stories high, and constructed with dome above dome, 
they look, when thus treated, like towers or small castles. 

Hebron is situated in a valley, and not exposed to high winds, 
so the parapets are not perforated with pipes, as they are at 
Jerusalem and Nablus. 
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THE GAMESTERS. 



A. Paoletti, Painter. 



F. Holl, Engraver. 




HE painter of this picture is a genre painter of the 
modern Italian school, a clever reader and de- 
lineator of character, as well as a refined and 
skilful artist. There is no little drollery and 
humour in the faces of both youthful gamesters 
in the present picture. The elder of the two 
votaries of the card-table — or rather floor — has 
evidently " made a trick," and does not consider his antagonist 
likely to recover his position, while he is bending the whole weight 
of most solemn consideration as to his next play. There is so 
much good-humour in the countenances of both boys, that we 
cannot help wishing all amusement of this kind was productive of 
as little ill-nature as in these young lazzaroni, whose poverty is as 
picturesque as it appears pleasant. The macaroni which probably 
filled the now empty bowl has afforded them an apparently suffi- 
cient and wholesome meal, so the rags and tatters, bespattered 
walls, and bare boards are matters of happy indifference to these 
lovers of play and pleasure. 

SHEEP-PASTURES, NORTH WALES. 

B. W. Leader, Painter. A. Willmore, Engraver. 

The lovely and varied scenery of North Wales has afforded 
Mr. Leader subjects for many of his most charming landscapes, 
his residence on the Welsh borders giving him ready access to, 
and a lively sense of, those scenes of beauty which cannot fail to 
allure one who is surely an ardent lover of Nature as well as Art, 
and finds pleasure in portraying her in her sweetest and sunniest 
aspects. Few localities have proved more attractive to the Eng- 
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lish landscape-painter than the county of Carnarvon. The glorious 
mountain scenery of Snowdon ; the sombre and gloomy Pass of 
Llanbei is ; the exquisite valley of Bettws-y-Coed ; the noble river 
Conway, and its picturesque tributary the Llugwy ; the little village 
of Capel Curig, lying at the base of Mount Siabod, have all com- 
bined to afford English painters materials for many beautiful land- 
scape-pictures. Our engraving, entitled ' Sheep-Pastures,' &c, is 
a true portrait as well as a fine painting. This luxuriant and pic- 
turesque valley requires little or no arrangement for artistic pur- 
poses — everything seems to be in its proper place, and admirably 
balanced : two or three light and graceful trees in the foreground, 
supported by a richly wooded distance, closed in by a background 
of rocky hill ; on the open spaces flocks of sheep are scattered 
about " finding pasture." 

Mr. Leader occupies a high position in British landscape-paint- 
ing. His pictures are veritable copies of Nature, although by no 
means without the touches to be received from fancy : the charms 
that can be added without sacrificing a particle of truth. 

THE GUIDING ANGEL. 
Engraved by G. Stodart, from the Group by L. A. Malempre. 

As a contributor to the sculpture-room of the Royal Academy, 
M. Malempre— a resident in London— is well known by his very 
graceful groups and successful portrait sculpture. Among the 
most popular of the former is ' The Reaper and the Flowers/ exe- 
cuted for the Crystal Palace Art Union ; in the latter class, busts 
of Mme. Nilsson, Mr. Boucicault, and Mr. Balfe, the musical com- 
poser, may be remembered. The group we engrave is admirable 
in its elegance and ease. The figure of the angel is most light and 
aerial, though well and firmly posed. The action of both hands is 
effective and pleasing, the right being stretched over the head of 



